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reveal grave difficulties, either in that theory itself or in Poulton's inter- 
pretation of these particular facts. 

Francis B. Sumner. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

The Psychology of Advertizing : A Simple Exposition of the Principles 
of Psychology in Their Relation to Successful Advertizing. Walter 
Dill Scott. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1908. Pp. 269. 
This handsome hook, whose mechanical make-up illustrates Professor 
Scott's theory of advertizing, is dedicated to " that increasing number of 
American business men who successfully apply science where their pre- 
decessors were confined to custom." The publishers advertize the hook 
as " an indispensable business-building book." The first eleven chapters 
give a simple outline of such processes as memory, feelings, instincts, 
suggestion, will, habit, laws of progressive thinking. The next four chap- 
ters are more special : XII., " Attention Value of Small and of Large 
Spaces"; XIII., "Mortality Bate of Advertizing"; XIV., "The Psychol- 
ogy of Food Advertizing"; XV., "The Unconscious Influence in Street 
Bailway Advertizing." Chapter XVI. discusses the " Questionnaire 
Method, Illustrated by an Investigation upon Newspapers." Chapter 
XVII. concludes the book with a useful bibliography. The book has no 
index, but includes a list of illustrations, which are mostly facsimiles of 
actual advertisements. 

Professor Scott writes interestingly, and it is not unlikely that some 
business men may be attracted to psychology by a practical study that 
appeals to a strong practical interest. The illustrations of advertizing 
are drawn for the most part from the advertizing sections of popular 
illustrated magazines of the better sort. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Scott's interest in applied psychology will stimulate other psychologists 
to test the value of their theories by means of practical observation and 
experiment. Since 1900 our author has been writing, not only on the 
theory and psychology of advertizing, but also on such subjects as the 
psychology of impulse and the psychology of public speaking. 

As a rather surprising sign of the times, one notes that the author 
marshals a " selected list of the best books on advertizing " that includes 
forty titles in English and mentions twenty-three American magazines 
devoted to advertizing. Psychologists would be interested in correspond- 
ing lists for England, France, Germany, Japan, and other countries that 
believe "it pays to advertize." The bibliography also gives us twenty- 
two titles of "books on psychology which are most helpful to business 
men." This particular list would most likely undergo some revision if it 
were voted on by psychologists and business men generally. For instance, 
Wundt's " Outlines of Psychology " can hardly be considered popular 
enough for the average man interested in plain-sailing applied psychology. 
Over a hundred titles of articles on advertizing found in non-technical 
journals add to our impression that there is a wide-spread interest in 
advertizing and its psychology. Inquiry about business men's actual 
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psychological reading, however, would show, at least in some parts of the 
country, that great store is set by sueh books as Hudson's " Psychic Law " 
(and other weird psychic things). Perhaps books like Professor Scott's 
will do their part in pointing out to the laity the clearer paths of psy- 
chological progress. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter to psychologists is the study of 
the advertizing value of large, as compared with small, spaces. The gen- 
eral reader may find most food for thought in the last chapter, where 
newspaper reading is studied. And yet, such is the irony of fate in much 
that is called applied psychology, that we must confess to finding the least 
psychology in the most valuable chapters! However, we can hardly 
charge that to Professor Scott's account. His work is somewhat of the 
pioneering stripe, and we must be thankful for what he has given us and 
continue to hope that applied psychology will soon come to its own. 
This and other like books point out the advisability of cultivating the 
field of ethology, the psychology of character, in such wise that we may 
come to understand — something about which the votaries of eugenics 
care much — what things go together and work together in practical con- 
duct and character. 

It may give point to the last remark to instance a few cases in which 
Professor Scott's interpretation of the average man's reaction is rather 
doubtful. (1) In discussing how memory is keen in the case of facts 
exciting our feelings, the author says (p. 17) : " The advertizement of 
Gold Dust pleases me and convinces me that the product is good. The 
advertizement of Rough on Rate amuses me because it is so excessively 
silly. It does not please me, does not convince me of the desirability of 
the goods." Trying these advertizements on others as well as on myself, 
I can not corroborate Professor Scott's conclusion. To me (and others) 
the Rough on Rats advertizement, exaggerated as it is, conveys the idea 
that one had better invest in Rough on Rats so as to avoid the household 
confusion brought about by the impetuous chase after a rat. On the 
other hand, the Gold Dust Twins do not seem as " cute " to those familiar 
with pickaninnies as to those who seldom see them. Both advertizements 
are funny and silly, and neither convinces me of the " desirability of the 
goods." Nevertheless at this moment I can not think of a single rat 
poison except Rough on Rats, and I can recall the name of Pearline and 
other washing powders. Were I obliged to purchase rat poison in a 
hurry, I should undoubtedly get Rough on Rats, little as I am convinced 
of its desirability. (2) The importance of individual differences and the 
danger of generalization from a subjective basis are illustrated by the 
author's statement about the most pleasing among a number of bisected 
lines (p. 27). We are told that " if a straight vertical line is to be 
divided into two unequal parts, you prefer to have the division come above 
the middle" (doubtless many estheticians would agree with this state- 
ment). I tried the experiment of "pleased choice" on four persons, 
with the following result: The mother of a family sided with Professor 
Scott, " because the line looked blacker and sturdier ! " Her sister and 
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the negro man-servant chose the line cut in the middle, because it is 
" even." I chose (instinctively, while first glancing over the book) the 
line cut nearest the bottom, because when I was a child a slender stiletto 
always aroused my imaginative enthusiasm. (3) In discussing the adver- 
tizement of a lady suffering from obesity, our author says (p. 43), " I feel 
sorry for her and sympathize with her in her affliction. She certainly 
feels about the matter just as I should, and consequently it is easy for 
me to imagine myself in her stead and to feel the need for relief from 
obesity and to take the necessary steps to secure such relief." Now, cer- 
tain people of my acquaintance are assuredly not affected in any such 
fashion. " Washing fat away " by the use of an " external remedy " does 
not appeal to them, nor do they feel sorry for the very comfortable-looking 
lady in the picture. Perhaps their " advertizing" sympathy is ill-developed. 
(4) The advertizement of the New York Central, on page 177, is labeled as 
having " weak attention value in any size." It is headed " 5 Pointers," 
and the numerals, 1 to 5, appear in succession on the left-hand side of 
the page. In spite of the fact that none of Professor Scott's fifty sub- 
jects mentioned this full-page advertizement, I am inclined to think that 
further investigation would show that travelers intending to visit the 
territory covered by the New York Central, while they might not notice 
the advertizement in a rapid scanning of advertizements for experimental 
purposes, would read the advertizement when their prevailing interest was 
connected with the attitude of "travel." Much depends on prevailing 
attitude and interest, and advertizements overlooked in one mood may be 
carefully read in another. The present writer, who travels a great deal, 
was struck by this advertizement and read it through carefully. In short, 
this advertizement may serve the specific purpose for which it was in- 
tended, and that is just about what an advertizement ought to do. 

Professor Scott has an interesting table, on page 236, wherein it is 
shown that interest in local news, political news, and financial news far 
exceeds that in the other items of news. A thorough-going ethological 
treatment would connect these results with the author's chapter on in- 
stincts. In any scheme of applied psychology the appropriative, gregari- 
ous, and expressive instincts would have a large treatment. These news- 
paper results would connect together the fundamental informational or 
sensational instincts in a very suggestive manner. 

The book is decidedly worth reading, especially by the increasing 
number of hard-headed folk who believe that a science, like a soul, is 
known unto all men by its fruits. Unquestionably one of the fruits of 
the study of psychology in any of its phases is general culture, another is 
increase of analytic power — and there are other admirable fruits. But, in 
the long run, the public in general will judge the science of mind by its 
practical explanatory and suggestive power. Books like this deserve to be 
welcomed on all hands. 

Thomas P. Bailey. 
University of Mississippi. 



